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THE C R .A. Y O M . 



ABY SCHEFFEE'S TEMPTATION. 

It is not often that a picture of 'the 
real greatness of Ary Scheffer's Temptation 
is offered to the study of an American pub- 
lic ; and we fear that even the favorable 
attention it has received is not so much as 
it demanded. It is a picture not only ar- 
tistic, but philosophical. There is evidence 
not only of the painter's powers, but of the 
moralist's and the metaphysician's. The 
story is perfectly told. There was no need 
of a name, nor was there even need of the 
traditional halo and bat-wings to distin- 
guish the personages. They are plainly the 
embodiments of the extremes of evil and 
good — that is, the nearest approach to the 
extremes that the artist could make. There 
is much reprobation thrown away on every 
artist who attempts to represent Christ — 
thrown away, we say, because it is useless 
to deter others from making the attempt, 
and it is as unintelligent as idle. Every 
man has an ideal of good, which, if he at- 
tempts to embody, it assumes a form of 
humanity. If he be a Christian artist, 
although only in the forms of faith, it is a 
Christ, who is to him the highest embodi- 
ment of human worth. It is well worth 
consideration, why every attempt at this is 
considered by everybody but the artist — 
and in most cases also by him — a failure. 
It is really because every man's ideal of 
humanity is shaped by the tendency of his 
own organization. If we cast away the 
traditional ideas of Christ, and accept him 
as he is artistically, a perfect man, it is evi- 
dent that no two men could precisely agree 
as to the exact form of that perfection, un- 
less we could find two men precisely alike 
in their mental and spiritual natures. Ask 
an athlete what his ideal of humanity is, 
and he would tell you probably — the com- 
batant of the Louvre. Ask Voltaire, and 
he would have told you — a man of giant 
intellect, dead to all the superstitions and 
the fears of common humanity. But ask 
the Christian, and Holy Writ answers for 
him — a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief. Beyond those ideals neither 
class can comprehend any attainment of 
humanity, and no higher therefore can their 
Christ be. There may be an idea of some- 
thing supernatural attached to him, but 
this removes him at once from the reach of 
Art, since that can express nothing which 
has not palpable form. It may suggest it 
as by the halo and the bat-wing, but these 
are mere hieroglyphics ; take them away 
and the Christ or the Satan stands as each 
man conceives him, as nearly as his powers 
of representation avail him. As every ar- 
tist must feel in each Christ painted, some 
deficiency which an added faculty in his 
own nature would supply, he will attempt 
to perfect the ideal, forgetting that he him- 
self must p-obably have some vacancy 
which his predecessor had filled. We be- 
lieve it to be a position which no one will 
assail, that no man can represent in Christ 
a nobler man than he himself might be, 
since truly each man's better self is his 
standard of his fellows, and beyond that he 
can see nothing. That Ary Scheffer's 
Christ should not be our Christ is not a 
fault, then, but a necessity. It is likely 
that his painted Christ again falls much be- 



hind his conception of him, since no man 
can realize all that he conceives. 

It is idle, then, to pas's judgment on a re- 
presentation of Christ, since the moral 
character of every man determines his 
power to comprehend him ; and though 
we may claim, and substantiate our claim 
to intellectual acumen, it would be a pre- 
sumption which the universal world would 
cry down, should we claim a moral eleva- 
tion lofty enough to judge the moral ideals 
of others. The most Christ-like man would 
best paint Christ — supposing,, of course, 
that his executive talent were sufficient for 
his purposes. It is nothing, then, that we 
say that this Christ is the noblest we have 
ever seen, though we do really think it to 
be such. 

Yet there are certain qualities, which all 
receiving the Christian ideal of the Great 
Teacher agree in — and certain others which 
we may draw from the gospels and which 
will serve as a guide to an intellectual com- 
parison of our 'moral ideals of him. He 
was a " man of sorrows," borne down by 
a mission almost too heavy for him to 
endure its weight — saddened by the woe 
and misery of a world cast upon his sym- 
pathy. All that is said of him indicate a 
womanly fervor and harmony of disposi- 
tion — a deep and intense love pervading 
every thought and action — a gentleness, 
only broken in upon by his indignant out- 
bursts against those who <3ealt in human 
souls, and who, in the livery of heaven, 
served their own basest and most selfish 
purposes. And yet, even against these, that 
there was no bitterness in him, his " Father 
forgive them " proves. 

This would indicate a perfect balance of 
character, which the predominance of the 
intellectual that many demand would de- 
stroy. There is no need or right to sup- 
pose a great intellectual power in Christ, 
since he continually tells us he is acted 
through, and does not act from himself. 
His life, his teachings, and we thence may 
well conclude, his disposition, pointed to 
the child-like, the gentle and faithful, as 
the highest attainment of humanity — and 
to that as the highest wisdom which is re- 
vealed unto babes, and hidden from the 
wise and prudent. 

Conceive if you (Jan these qualities be- 
neath the beetling brow of a Webster; 
conceive if you can the unfathomable ten- 
derness and self-denying spirit of Christ in 
the cold eye and rhetorical mind of an in- 
tellectual man; but if you cannot — as we 
believe — look back to that mild, submissive, 
womanly face which Scheffer has portrayed, 
and learn the great law that, " higher puri- 
ty is greater strength," that the mightiest 
force is that of gentleness! No, no! 
Here is the secret of the poet's existence — 
that the divine intuition and the pure feel- 
ing are the qualities which admit us into 
the hidden laws of Being. Is not the 
artist right, then, in denying his Christ the 
marks of ponderous intellect? 

Yet we hardly know if it be praise or 
blame that we admit that the Satan is bet- 
ter than the Christ, if indeed we are 
correct in this admission. Facilis descensus 
Avemi — it is easier to come down to the 
contemplation of character than to clinib 
up to it — and we believe that every man 
may judge from himself more correctly of 
the ideal of evil than of that of good. If 
we have been presuming enough to pass 



judgment on the Christ, we may also pre- 
sume to say of the Satan that to our mind 
it is the only thorough conception of him 
that there is. It is the real Miltonic aroh- 
angel— of proud, commanding port, — given, 
that which the Christ was denied, the full- 
ness of intellect (which, after all, only led 
to his fall), and of a perfect physical beau- 
ty, yet with evil stamped on every line of 
his face. It is no low, contemptible devil 
this, no monkish conception of him, but a 
mighty mind, a subtle tempter, and a 
worthy antagonist of the Pure One. A 
prince he is, indeed, proudly displaying his 
empires, a willingly given price for a victo- 
ry over the Son of God — nay, you feel 
that he would give himself, also, to be 
avenged of his Almighty enemy — his 
whole soul is so thrown into that great 
temptation. No silken smile veils his face 
— but boldly offering the worthiest bribe in 
his power, he waits the reply, already indi- 
cated by the gently upraised hand of the 
Tempted. 

The action of the Satan, is, in the; highest 
degree, indicative of the tendency and. na- 
ture of the evil which he embodies ; ever 
towards excess. The muscular exertion is 
extreme — every fibre of his frame is con- 
vulsed with the ungoverned energy of his 
feeling, and the angular character is carried 
to a degree only short of exaggeration. 
The hands distended to their widest, and the 
muscles of the arms and chest knit into 
angles everywhere, express a moral truth, 
beautifully opposed by the moderation apd 
heavenly repose of the Christ, who, with 
his graceful drapery falling from his throat 
to his feet, and gently gathered to him by his 
left hand, points with his right to heaven. 
We do not know in all art a loftier reach 
of spiritual truth than this — a more perfect . 
antithesis than is in the antagonism of these - 
two figures — the one an embodiment of 
mad profligate power, and the other of 
heavenly self-restraint, and faith in the 
Supreme. .. ... . ; 

With regard to, the teohnical merits, 
little need, be said. The artist has suc- 
ceeded in expressing his thought, and that 
is all that the technique demands. The 
composition is, as usual with M. Scheffer, 
a little awkward. The drawing of the 
Satan is a triumph of which any draughts- 
man might be proud. The Christ is rather 
short, and wanting a little in dignity of 
figure ; whether intentionally or not it ( is 
impossible to determine. There may be 
meaning in it to the artist, and, if so, it 
would be folly to criticise it as a fault. 

How long will it be that we must look . 
entirely to the enterprise of publishers to 
be favored with the privilege of seeing such 
works of art? 



BBOWN'S COLOSSAL EQTTESTBIAN STATUE 
OE WASHINGTON. 

We are inclined to believe that common 
sense is the rarest quality of genius. 
Grand conceptions are oftener found than 
the propriety of treatment necessary to 
set them off to advantage. There is no 
danger so great to the artist as . that of 
overdoing the thing he undertakes, and, 
correspondingly, no point so difficult to fix 
as the proper stopping place. In the treat- 
ment of a popular ideal, especially, is this., 
the case, where the general feeling demands, 
a certain heroism " of ireafopeiif;, which 
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artists find it hard to distinguish from that 
dramatic quality, which is surer to catch 
the eye and voice of the multitude. The 
true hero never sinks the dignity of the 
man ; and so the artist, in his treatment of 
him, should never forget that he was a man 
first, and only a hero because he was a 
true man. Among the many representa- 
tions of "Washington, how few there are, 
which, disdaining all shows of things, all 
pomp of position and office, depend upon 
the quality of manhood in him which gave 
value to office, and made position worthy. 

"We are glad to he ahle to call Brown's 
statue of the man, now just completed, a 
work which is, in this common-sense view 
of heroism, heroic. It represents Wash- 
ington, not in the heat of battle, when the 
dignity of manhood is, to a certain extent, 
lost in the excitement of conflict, hut at 
the close of it, in the act of recalling his 
successful troops to moderation and repose. 
He sits hare-headed, his hat resting upon 
his bridle-arm, which restrains his horse's 
ardor, his sword sheathed, and his right 
arm and hand extended in the attitude of 
restraining or commanding to quiet. His 
head is slightly thrown hack, and the posi- 
tion of the whole figure is one of easy dig- 
nity, without the slightest show of self- 
importance. The costume is the simple 
continental uniform, treated with entire 
simplicity and great attention to realization 
without presenting any points which would 
interfere with the general impression. 

The artist conceived Washington as at 
the moment when he ends his military 
career, and recalls "the dogs of. war " — a 
moment as important to us as to him, and 
the one on which more than any other in 
our early existence, the welfare of the 
nation depended. It was the . moment 
when he took his position with regard to 
his country, and drawing back from the 
carnage, became "first in peace," though 
ambition called him to cross the Rubicon. 
He uncovers bis head in token of his defe- 
rence to his country, and settles back into 
his place, secure at least of that position, 
whatever more may be required of Mm. 
He has been the soldier, and that function 
fulfilled, he waits, deferential and calm, 
what may ensue ; his face slightly upturned, 
expressing loyalty and truth. There is not 
to our mind a line in the figure which does 
not express repose and manliness, 'which is 
only another word for dignity. The atti- 
tude is indeed very subtle and full of mean- 
ing, and the choice of the moment in the 
life of Washington shows a rare apprecia- 
tion of his character. Never, in all his 
career, amid the excitement of victory, the 
nobly-sustained depression of defeat, or in 
all his sfateman's life, was there a moment 
like that in which, true to his slightest obli- 
gation, he turned aside from the royal 
honors his timid friends offered him ; and 
suhlimer in his confidence in his country's 
strength of virtue than even in his denial 
of self, he turned his face upward that he 
might not win the crown beneath him. 
Washington in no office was so great as 
Washington the man, and that moment 
proved it. It is easy to find the hero when 
the clang of arms points him out in the 
midst of stirring deeds, or when applauding 
Senates tell his triumph in the struggle 
for right ; hut victory over self iu quiet and 
seclusion is grander, that the multitude may 
never know or applaud it. He was yet a 



soldier, had yet the power, and encourage- 
ment was not wantiDg, but he was a hero; 
and that saved him. 

Brown's choice of this moment is no 
small proof of his genius — he has given 
greater — embodied his thought. Ofthefigure 
we have spoken. Of the horse we cannot 
speak critically, because we have never 
drawn a horse carefully and well. It seems 
to us very fine, however — and the whole 
work, we believe, to be one the country 
may well be proud of, and more so that it 
was executed at home. It is about to be 
sent to Ohicopee to be cast in bronze. 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF B. E. HAYDON. 

Theee are two sides to artist-life — two 
views. When an artist sees one, and lives 
in the other, if the one he lives in happens 
to he the dark one, it is all the darker, 
drearier, that the other is light and glowing 
with every charm of fancy and hope. 
The more clearly an artist feels his ideal to 
be worthy his life's effort, the more crush- 
ingly lies the dead weight of failure to 
realize it upon his spirit. The life of the 
artist is not like ordinary life, say what you 
will of it — call it a dream — a phantasm, or 
what not, and fling the galling pity of care- 
less, worldly life and feeling upon the poor 
dreamer as you may! The man of busi- 
ness throws his life into the torrent of 
trade, and it is whirled along, absorbed ; if 
it bring up something of material value, 
the effort is repaid — if not, still it is only 
time lost; he is disappointed and tries 
again with the same hope, though not, per- 
haps, with the same buoyancy. The 
plunge to him Vas a matter of necessity, 
the reward a thing of circumstance, and 
with the same coldness with which he 
regards failure he enjoys success. 

The artist has one ideal — but one hope 
in life, viz. : the realization of that ideal — 
money and social position are to him only 
means to its attainment. He casts his life 
on the venture, and through the life-long 
struggle he unfalteringly sacrifices every- 
thing else to it. If at the end of it, his 
soul comes up from the torrent bearing no 
prize, he is lost — a life thrown away to all 
save himself, and too often to himself also. 
There could be to him but one success, 
there can be but one failure. We doubt if 
there is any class of men capable of so 
high a range of happiness, or any class 
who are so generally unhappy. We have 
in mind at present an artist, who for several 
years lived in our western cities in a state 
of destitution of every comfort of life, and 
who, by abandoning his art, might have 
returned to his father's home — but never, 
even when wrapping his dilapidated clothes 
all around him, his only shelter from the 
winter cold, could he consent to relinquish 
his hope. Nor are such cases as rare as 
the world believes them. 

Now and then one weary of the struggle 
gives it up as Haydon did — preferring the 
last dread risk to the endurance of hope 
deferred. It is idle to say that this is all 
fancy — that the artistic ideal is a creation 
of dreaming minds — a something opposed 
to the realities of life. Men don't suffer 
poverty and neglect through life, and final- 
ly rush unbidden from it for dreams. It 
were well if men could realize this, both 
for their own sakes and for those of the 
artists; for their own, that they might be 



satisfied that there is a world of delight 
unopened to most of them — a region of 
actual, positive enjoyment, sufficiently keen 
to satisfy men for living in deprivation of 
the .comforts of life even — to compensate 
them for the most laborious lives, and ill 
paid, as labor is generally paid. Artist- 
life, with all its bitterness and agony 
of failure, as well as its brighter side, 
is a perpetual remonstrant against mate- 
rialism, and so if we would only accept 
the lesson, such a life, and so ended, as 
Haydon's, would teach us that the things 
which made him wretched, and might have 
made him happy, have for every man the 
same power, either of joy or sorrow, ac- 
cording to his capacity of seeing them. 

The question of greatness is not one to 
be considered in this case, or in any other. 
Our own belief is that a really great Artist 
never fails, since it is an essential compo- 
nent of greatness that it should have the 
power also of making itself effective. It 
is not only necessary to have power, but to 
have the discrimination to point where that 
power must be applied. That Haydon was 
not a grand genius according to this stand- 
ard is evident, since he did not succeed, 
while men of less power, but more tact, did. 
Willrie, who certainly was not a man of so 
great power, or so high feeling, was a 
genius; and the whole world admits it; 
and if Haydon could have found his place, 
he would have been successful. We do 
not speak of success in the sense of imme- 
diate triumph, for we know men who have 
failed, if this be the criterion, but who will 
be better known ages hence than they are 
now ; while others, to whom this day offers 
its ovations, will have passed from the 
memories of the grandchildren of this 
generation. But Haydon was a failure. 
Yet he had grand ideas, great earnestness 
of purpose, and artistic devotion unsurpass- 
ed. He labored incessantly for many 
years, yet produced nothing which his 
countrymen care to preserve. The figure 
of Lazarus coming forth from the grave is 
the most perfect thing of its kind which 
English Art has produced, but there is 
nothing else in the picture worthy to be 
put by the side of it — and at the end of a 
period sufficiently long to eradicate all per- 
sonal hostility to him, and with notoriety 
great enough to' point out all of good there 
is in his pictures, the best of them, according 
to his own standard, hang almost unnoticed 
in a free gallery in London. 

Nor is this evidence of the want of taste 
in the English people, hut rather that Hay- 
don lacked the first quality of genius — self- 
knowledge. He knew neither his time nor 
his place. He sought to teach by throwing 
himself athwart the feeling of his time, and 
compelling it to bend to the standard he 
had raised. Of course he failed, as every 
such man will fail, to the end of time. A 
poet or artist may go beyond his genera- 
tion and succeed, but every attempt to 
carry popular feeling back to the " High- 
Art" standard must for ever fail. What 
doe3 the true man care that the Greek 
walked or the Roman fought — he finds 
the type of all that is heroic in either, in the 
humblest life of his own age. The more 
men come to the perception of the truly 
beautiful and noble, the more thoroughly 
do they enter into the nobility of common 
existence. Genius is microscopic as well 
as telescopic — entering into the perfection 



